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The Swiss are making strenuous efforts to secure 
Sunday as a day of rest. A Society for the purpose 
has been formed, and under the presidency of M. 
Alexandre Lombard vigorous efforts are being 
successfully made to lessen the Sunday toil of 
various classes of Swiss workmen. Prizes have 
been offered for the best essays on Sunday from a 
physical, social, and national point of view. Fifty- 
three manuscripts were sent in from various parts 
of the world, written (or accompanied by a trans- 
lation) in French or German. A jury of eleven 
medical gentlemen, resident in Switzerland, has 
carefully examined these essays, and a prize of 300 
francs has been awarded to the author for the 
accompanying paper. 

In consequence of the variety of views ex- 
pressed on religious and political questions by the 
successful essayists (none of whom are English 
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except the author), the following words are 
required to be printed on each essay : 

* La Soci6t6 Swisse pour la Sanctification du 
Dimanche n'entend pas ^tre solidaire de toutes les 
vues exprimees dans les m6moires qu'elle a re- 
compenses.' 

M. Alexandre Lombard, the President of the 
Swiss Society, in a letter to the author, says, * We 
rejoice to hope that your essay will be printed in 
England, and we shall be grateful if you will 
send us copies for our archives. We are 
glad that your work has been appreciated as it 
deserves by the doctors composing the jury ; and 
we are glad to see in it one more tie between the 
exalted work which you follow and ours. May 
the blessing of God continue to rest upon your 
labours, and we recommend to the prayers of the 
friends who surround you, that (to all appearance) 
more difficult work which we carry on in our can- 
ton and in our country.' 

FiNCHLEY, Marchy 1876. 
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INTRODUCTORY LETTER 



FROM THE 



RIGHT HON. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P. 



-•o*- 



Desiring to make his essay as useful as pos- 
sible, the author ventured to ask the Right Hon. 
William Ewart Gladstone, M.P., to write a short 
introduction to it ; and, by return of post, the late 
Prime Minister kindly sent the following testi- 
mony to the value of the Sabbath : 

Hawarden : January 13, 1876. 

' Sir, — I regret that I am unable, from the 
pressure of other duties, to enter further into the 
subject of your letter of yesterday than to con- 
gratulate you on the distinction you have obtained, 
and to express my hearty good wishes for the 
design of your essay. Believing in the authority 
of the Lord's Day as a religious institution, I must. 
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as a matter of course, desire the recognition of 
that authority by others. But over and above 
this, I have myself, in the course of a laborious 
life, signally experienced both its mental and its 
physical benefits. I can hardly overstate its value 
in this view, and for the interest of the working- 
men of this country, alike in these and in other yet 
higher respects, there is nothing I more anxiously 
desire than that they should more and more 
highly appreciate the Christian Day of Rest. 

I remain. Sir, your faithful servant, 

*W. E. Gladstone. 
^Mr. C. Hill.' 



SUNDAY: 



ITS INFLUENCE ON HEALTH AND NATIONAL 

PROSPERITY. 



I. THE FAVOURABLE RESULTS OF THE LORD's DAY REST 
ON THE INDIVIDUAL IN ALL PERIODS OF LIFE, AND ITS 
INFLUENCE BOTH ON THE FAMILY AND THE NATION. 

Innumerable works of God teach the necessity of 
rest. The darkness of night follows the light of 
day, and compels both man and beast to suspend 
their labours. Vegetation rests in winter, only to 
burst forth with renewed life and beauty in the 
spring and summer. Millions of insects and ani- 
mals rest, not only during some portion of each 
twenty-four hours, but at various periods of the 
year. Even the soil needs rest : hence the wise 
agriculturist allow^s his land to lie fallow — to rest 
a whole season every few years. 

Man, made after the image of God, with a 
spiritual as well as a physical existence, needs rest 
from his ordinary labours more than any other 
creature of God ; and God has mercifully ap- 
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pointed not only the rest of the night to follow the 
labour of the day, but the rest of the Sabbath to 
follow the labours of the week. 

The Day of Rest, appointed by God and found 
to be so essential to the welfare of mankind, is 
called the Sabbath Pay, the Lord's Day, or 
Sunday. It is called the Sabbath Day, because 
the word Sabbath means rest It is called the 
Lord's Day, because the day observed as the 
Christian Sabbath is the day on which Our Saviour 
completed his grand work of redeeming a lost 
world by His resurrection from the dead. The 
word Sunday is of heathenish origin, being the 
day on which our forefathers in their idolatry wor- 
shipped the Sun. 

The Sabbath Day consists of twenty-four hours 
in every week. A seventh part of our lives is 
made up of Sundays. Put together, one day in 
seven would form one week in seven weeks, one 
month in seven months, one year in seven years, 
and the man who reaches * threescore years and 
ten ' has had no less than ten years of Sabbaths. 

Cases have been known where, under the in- 
fluence of great mental excitement and anxiety, the 
human hair has turned gray in a few hours, and 
many years have been added to the appearance of 
the sufferer ; and if the circumstances in which we 
live are capable of exerting such an influence on 
the human frame in so short a space of time, it is 
obvious that life and health must be greatly influ- 
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enced by the way in which a man spends his 
Sundays. 

The aged man who has Hved ten years of Sab- 
baths, and who has rested from his daily toil on 
one day in seven, will live longer than he would do 
had he toiled seven days a week. His frame is 



sounder, his step is more active, his mind is more 
vigorous, his circulation is stronger, he is better in 
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every way than he would be, had he worked on 
those ten years of Sabbaths ; especially will this be 
the case if his position in life requires him to per- 
form laborious physical or mental work during 
many hours every day. All who have thus to 
labour, if they observe the Sabbath, know how 
much fresher and more fit for duty they feel on 
the Monday morning after the Sunday rest, than 
they felt on the Saturday after the five days* toil ; 
and if the blessing of the Sabbath rest is so dis- 
tinctly perceptible on the human frame and mind 
every week, its accumulated influence for good 
during a long life must be very great indeed. 

In the year 1832 a Committee of the House 
of Commons took evidence on the subject of the 
observance of the Lord s Day. Dr. Farre, an 
eminent medical man, gave testimony as follows : 
* Although the night apparently equalises the cir- 
culation well, yet it does not sufficiently restore its 
balance for the attainment of a long life. Hence 
one day in seven, by the bounty of Providence, is 
thrown in as a day of compensation, to perfect by 
its repose, the animal system. Physiologically 
consideced, power saved is power gained, and the 
waste of power from every kind of excitement 
defeats the purposes of the day. You may easily 
determine this question as a matter of fact by try- 
ing it on beasts of burden. Take that fine animal, 
the horse, and work him to the full extent of his 
powers every day of the week, or give him rest 
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one day in seven, and you will soon perceive, by 
the superior vigour with which he performs his 
functions on the other six days, that this rest is 
necessary to his well-being. Man, possessing a 
superior nature, is borne along by the vigour of his 
mind, so that the injury of continued diurnal exer- 
tion and excitement on his animal system is not 
so immediately .apparent as it is in the brute; but 
in the long run he breaks down more suddenly, it 
abridges the length of his life and that vigour of 
his old age which (as to mere animal power) ought 
to be the object of his preservation. This is said 
simply as a physician, and without reference to the 
theological question ; but if you consider further 
the proper effect of real Christianity, namely, peace 
of mind, confiding trust in God, and goodwill to 
man, you will perceive in this source of renewed 
vigour to the mind, and through the mind to the 
body, an additional spring of life imparted from 
this higher use of the Sabbath as a holy rest' 

Attempts are from time to time made to open 
publicly places of amusement on Sundays.* These 
efforts have been invariably defeated by an over- 
whelming expression of public opinion. Thus, 
when it was proposed to open the Crystal 
Palace on Sundays, 641 medical men of London 
signed a petition to Parliament which contained 
the following words : — * Your petitioners, from 
their acquaintance with the labouring classes, and 

• See Appendix i. 
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with the laws which regulate the human economy, 
are convinced that a seventh day of rest, instituted 
by God, and coeval with the existence of man, is 
essential to the bodily health and mental vigour of 
men in every station in life/ 

Dr. Mussey, a physician of Ohio Medical Col- 
lege, in the United States, gives the following 
opinion as to the connection between the observ- 
ance of the weekly day of rest and the duration of 
human life : * Under the due observance of the 
Sabbath, life would, on the average, be prolonged 
more than one-seventh of its whole period, that is, 
more than seven years in fifty.' 

Dr. Miller, of Edinburgh, writes as follows : 
' The night is the rest or Sabbath of the day. The 
one resuscitates man's weary frame from the 
labours of one day, the other from the accumu- 
lated fatigues of the six. In man and animals, 
the necessity for such Sabbatical rest has been 
abundantly demonstrated.' 

The Sabbath rest not only prolongs man s life 
by its influence on the frame, on the muscular 
tissue, but by its influence on the mind. The 
mind and the body are intimately associated. 
What affects the one affects the other. During 
the six days' work many anxious cares arise. All 
day long, and too often at night, the toilers in our 
great hives of industry are thinking over and plan- 
ning their worldly affairs. The statesman is 
deeply engrossed in momentous measures affecting 
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the happiness of millions of his countrymen. The 
banker is watching with restless eyes the state of 
the money-market. The merchant has heavy 
bills to meet. The manufacturer has difficulties 
with his workpeople. The lawyer, the shop- 
keeper, the artisan, the labourer, all have cares 
which press heavily on them during six days. The 
Sabbath intervenes, the train of tiiought is 
changed. Parliamentary papers are out of sight. 
Cash-books and ledgers are safe in massive chests. 
The rattle of machinery and the tread of the 
factory operatives are exchanged for the sweet 
voices and faces of dear ones at home. The noise 
of the hammer and the anvil, and the sharp voice 
of the overseer, no longer weary the workman. 
The labourer enjoys his humble cottage; the pro- 
fessional man his well-furnished house, the states- 
man his mansion. The strain on the mind, con- 
tinued for six days, ceases on the Sabbath-day, 
and preserves man's reason. 

In a debate in the House of Commons, 
Mr. Gladstone, when Prime Minister of England, 
said : ' From a long experience of a laborious life 
he had become most deeply impressed with the 
belief, to say nothing of a higher feeling, that the 
alternations of rest and labour, at the short inter- 
vals which were afforded by the merciful and 
blessed institution of Sunday, was a necessity for 
the retention of a man's mind, and of a man's 
frame, in a condition to discharge his duties ; and 

B 2 
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It was desirable as much as possible to restrain the 
exercise of labour upon the Sunday, and to secure 
to the people the enjoyment of the day of rest/ 

So clearly does the English House of Commons 
see the necessity of preserving the Lord's Day as 
a day of rest, that when, on the 19th of May 1874, 
a proposal was made to open the National 
Museums and Galleries on Sundays, the motion 
was rejected by 271 votes against 68.* 

There are not a few facts on record showing 
how persons who have used the Lord's Day for 
the purpose of rest of body and mind have been 
so much benefited as to be able to do more 
work, and to do it better, in six days than others 
in the same employ performed in seven days. 

The Rev. William Taylor, of California, in a 
letter to the author, stated that * during the years 
1849 and 1850 upwards of 50,000 persons crossed 
the American Continent on their way to Cali- 
fornia, a distance of upwards of 2,000 miles. For 
safety and protection they travelled in companies 
of 500 or 1,000 persons. Some of these com- 
panies travelled seven days a week, some rested 
on the Lord s Day ; and it was invariably found 
that those who travelled only six days a week got 
to their journey s end several weeks earlier, and 
in much better condition, than those who travelled 
seven days a week.' 

Mr. Bagnal, an extensive iron-master, in the 

* See Appendix II. 
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year 1841 discontinued to work his blast-furnaces 
on the Lord's Day. After seven years he wrote 
as follows : * We have made a larger quantity of 
iron than ever, and have gone on in all our six iron- 
works much more free from accidents and inter- 
ruptions than during any preceding seven years 
of our lives/ 

William Wilberforce, the friend of the slave, in 
a letter to the King of Hayti, recommended the 
observance of the Sabbath, and said in his letter : 
* I well remember, during the war, when it was 
proposed to work all Sunday in one of the Royal 
manufactories for a continuance, not for an 
occasional service, it was found that the workmen 
who obtained Government consent to abstain 
from working on Sundays executed in a few 
months even more work than the others/ 

These facts show that employers of labour will 
prosper more by giving their men rest on the 
Sabbath than by working them seven days a 
week. 

One of the most able and useful evangelistic 
preachers in England is Mr. Henry Varley, who 
occasionally preaches at the Tabernacle of the 
Rev. C. H. Spurgeon. Originally he was a 
tradesman, and he purchased a business of a man 
who used to open his shop on Sundays. When 
it was known that Mr. Varley would close the 
shop entirely on Sundays, he was told that 
he would find Sunday-closing very unprofitable. 
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Seven years after, at the annual meeting of 
the Working Men's Lord's Day Rest Association, 
he made the following remarks : * During the time 
I have had that business I have closed it entirely 
on Sundays, and the eight or nine assistants whom 
I now employ have the whole of the Sabbath for 
themselves ; and I tell you, with gratitude to 
God; that my receipts now on the Saturday night 
are four times greater than they were when I took 
the business seven years ago, and was told that 
Sunday-closing would not pay/ (Applause.) 

Now we believe that Mr. Varley would not 
have prospered as he has had he opened his shop 
on the Lord's Day. His assistants would not 
have served him so well. He would not have 
put so much conscience into his business. He 
would not have been so much respected. He 
shut out the Sunday buyers, refused their money, 
and the people saw that he was a man of 
principle and felt it to be to their interest to trade 
with him. 

Sir Matthew Hale, an eminent judge, said in 
advice given to his children, * I have, by long and 
sound experience, found that the due observance of 
the Sabbath, and of the duties of it have been of 
singular comfort and advantage to me : the obser- 
vance of this day hath ever joined to it a blessing 
on the rest of my time.* 

Another instance of the favourable results of 
Sabbath rest is mentioned in a little work pub- 
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lished by Messrs. Partridge & Co., in London. 
Some years ago, in one of the streets of Spital- 
fields, a cheesemonger opened a shop. He 
intended to open on Sundays, as nearly all the 
other shops in the street were opened on that day 



Fortunately, the minister of the district paid him 
a visit on the opening day and persuaded him to 
begin on the Sunday-closing plan. Some years 
after, the clergyman paid another visit, and what 



was the tradesman's testimony ? He said to the 
minister, ' Nearly all the tradesmen who were in 
business in this street when I commenced, and 
who opened on Sundays, Aave failed, whilst I have 
prospered' Time passed on and when Mr. Tyler 
last heard of the man, he had retired from the 
business on a comfortable competency. 

At a great meeting of working-men, held in 
one of the largest halls in London, Mr. Corderoy, 
a highly esteemed merchant, spoke as follows : 
' I knew a man once who honoured the Sabbath 
day. He was the manager of large works for a 
government contractor, and had to pay some 
hundreds of men on a Saturday night. I think it 
was at a time when, by a change in the coinage, 
some temporary works were required in haste (I 
was but a child then). His employer told him 
that he must work on the Sunday, and have his 
men in the yard. "Sir," replied he, "I will work for 
you till twelve o'clock on the Saturday night, but 
I dare not work on the Sabbath ; I have a higher 
Master to serve." " George," said the master, ** my 
back is not so broad as yours, but I will bear the 
blame." 

* His foreman replied, " There is a day coming 
when each must give an account for himself," and 
he firmly but respectfully declined to work on the 
Lord's Day. 

* The Sabbath morning came ; the men as- 
sembled and went to work under other orders 
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than those they were accustomed to receive. This 
good man assembled his family, the Scriptures 
were read, prayer was offered, the frugal meal was 
dispatched, and then father and mother and the six 
children left the yard (for they all lived on the 
premises), in the sight of the assembled workmen, 
and walked solemnly away to the House of God. 
I thank God that that working-man was my 
father! (Great applause.) The situation was not 
lost ; the God-fearing workman was all the more 
honoured and trusted because of his religious con- 
sistency. He closed the eyes of his employer 
when the friends of more prosperous times had 
nearly all forsaken him. 

' My friends, whatever of prosperity has been 
vouchsafed to my brothers and to myself, I 
unhesitatingly attribute, under God, to that 
honoured father's instructions and example, who 
would not break the command to " keep holy the 
Sabbath day." ' 

With large numbers of our fellow-creatures life 
is something to endure, not to enjoy, and this must 
especially be the case with those who work seven 
days a week at wearying employments, with long 
hours and but few of the luxuries or necessities of 
life. Now, the harder the lot of a man is, the more 
sweet and refreshing to him is the Sabbath rest ' I 
well remember,' writes a gardener, * when about nine 
years of age (having to rise at four o'clock and to 
walk four miles in the first bitter frosts of autumn, 
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to pick potatoes) my own feelings as to the rest 
of the Sabbath ; more especially on one occasion 
when, overtired, I fell asleep, but still slept with a 
dull paioful consciousness of the misery of the 
coming day. I awoke at the usual hour and pre- 
pared for my task, when all at once I remembered 
it was Sunday. The luxury of my feelings at 
that moment is indescribable, and the memory of 
that morning even to this day often adds a fresh 
delight to the joy of the Sabbath rest.' 

Some months ago the writer was conducted 
over one of the largest cotton-mills in Lancashire. 
In one immense room there were upwards of 800 
cotton machines all at work. The din and noise 
of that vast sea of machinery was so great, that by 
the loudest shouting with the mouth close to another 
person's ear the voice could scarcely be heard. In 
that noise and dust hundreds of young persons 
toiled day after day, year after year. How sweet 
to those must be the Sabbath rest ! How different 
their appearance ! Look at them in the factory in 
soiled garments, with pale, tired faces, and then 
meet them on the Lord's Day, with clean flesh, 
well-combed hair, and their Sunday attire. Those 
active muscles and eyes, following the movements 
of machinery so incessantly in the week, rest on 
the Sabbath. The factory bell on six days a 
week summons them to labour, however weary 
they may feel ; but Sunday comes, and although 
they awake at the usual time, their weary limbs 
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enjoy the luxury of one or two hours' additional 
sweet repose. The wind may howl, the rain and 
snow may beat furiously against the windows, 
but the Lord's Day screens them from the wintry 
blast, and bids them rest on. How precious, how 
delightful is that extra hour s rest on the Sabbath 
morning to tens of thousands of the sons and 
daughters of toil ! Then the clean linen, and 
the Sunday clothing, and the meals leisurely taken 
at home, give to the toiling millions a feeling of 
happiness and delight which, in the total of human 
life, cannot be estimated. 

The rest of the Lord's Day also gives time 
for mental improvement. The creation of the 
mind of man is one of God's greatest and grandest 
works. The mind uncultivated is like a waste 
desert, or a barren rock ; but trained and carefully 
cultured, it may be likened to a beautiful garden 
filled with fruit and fragrant flowers. To neglect 
to cultivate the mind is to neglect the noblest part 
of our existence, and to exclude ourselves from 
the highest pleasures. The difference between a 
savage roaming the forest and Plato or Milton 
is only due to the cultivation of the mind. But 
time is necessary to develop the powers of the 
mind. He who day after day follows some me- 
chanical labour without time for thought or read- 
ing is only a machine. Many kinds of machines 
are beautiful to look at, and wonderfully con- 
structed, but the glory of man is that he is a 
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machine that thinks, a machine capable of appre- 
ciating the works of God. The Lord's Day 
comes and gives time for mental improvement, 
time for reading, time for reflection ; and those 
whose occupations require much thought during 
the week are greatly relieved and benefited by 
the Sabbath rest, because the train of thought, the 
subject for mental exercise can be changed. 



To families how great is the blessing bf the 
Lord's Day rest ! 'I rarely see my children ex- 
cept when they are in bed.' This is the expe- 
rience of many thousands of working-men. They 
go out early in the morning and return late at 
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night. Where the Lord's Day is observed, the 
father has the opportunity of becoming better 
acquainted with his children. On that day they 
can climb his knees, pull his whiskers, put their 
loving little arms round his neck, and cover him 
with kisses. He sees their bright faces, he watches 
their innocent gambols, and his soul is drawn to 
them by their countless loving ways. Oh ! it is a 
sad thing for a man to have children without 
having at least one day in seven to spend with 
them, to develope and to enjoy the brightest and the 
purest love this world is capable of giving. The 
influence of little children's society on rough men 
is highly beneficial. 

The advantage of the Lord's Day rest to fami- 
lies is also great, because it brings together parents 
and their elder children. 

Sons and daughters out at work perhaps all 
the week, who see but little of their parents on the 
six days, are united on the Lord's Day. They 
meet at the breakfast table and at dinner and tea. 
Sunday is one of the greatest preservers of family 
life and love. An intelligent Hindoo named Baboo 
Keshub Chunder Sen some time ago visited Eng- 
land to observe its various institutions, and it is 
said that nothing struck him so much as the 
happy home life he witnessed in England. Now, 
Sunday is the institution which is the great pre- 
server of happy home life. It is the great day 
for the cultivation of the domestic affections. The 
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aged parents on this day look for a visit from their 
married sons and daughters and grandchildren 
who reside near at hand. The venerable parent 
takes his children's children on his knees and gives 
them his blessing. The brothers and sisters (sepa- 
rated all the week) can enjoy each other's society 
on the Lord's Day. In those countries where 
labour ceases on the Lord's Day, family home life, 
with all its joys and blessed influences, most pre- 
vails. Men take a pleasure in doing all they can 
to make beautiful a home in which they and their 
dear ones spend not only their nights but their 
Sundays. 

The favourable results of the Lord's Day rest 
is also marvellously seen in the institution of Sun- 
day Schools for the religious training of children 
and young persons. In Great Britain and the 
United States this system most prevails. England 
has some 300,000 persons who on the Lord's 
Day voluntarily engage in the work of teaching 
religious truth from the Scriptures to more than 
3,000,000 young persons and children. In the 
United States there are said to be 69,871 Sunday 
Schools, with 753,000 teachers and 5,790,000 
scholars ; in Canada, 4,400 schools, with 35,745 
teachers and 271,381 scholars. The influence 
of these Sunday Schools on families may be 
best described by mentioning the case of one 
family known to the writer. The parents were 
very poor. The father was a drunkard. The 
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mother did all she could to bring iip nine children. 
She was illiterate herself, but aimed to keep her 
children at the Sunday School. Six out of nine 
of those children, through the influence of Sab- 
bath School training, have become God-fearing 
men and women. * Out of 7,000 children who 
passed through 6ne of the Sabbath Schools in 
Birmingham, only two are known to have broken 
the laws of their country and been punished for 
the same.' Many men who have become dis- 
tinguished (like the late Abraham Lincoln, President 
of the United States, Lord Chancellor Hatherley, 
and Lord Selborne) were once Sunday School 
teachers or scholars, and received their first impulse 
to live noble lives from the teachings of the 
Sunday School. And the influence is not only 
good over the children but over the teachers: 
Consider the discipline of mind, the power of self- 
control, the desire to do good, and the intelligence 
required to sustain more than a million Sabbath 
School teachers in their labour of love. None are 
paid, and the children are admitted without any 
charge whatever. Now, this good work could not 
be carried on without the Lord's Day rest. Sunday 
Schools do not flourish in those countries given up 
either to work or amusement on the Lord's Day. 

In the autumn of 1875 a short paragraph ap- 
peared in some of the London newspapers stating 
that Her Majesty the Queen was accustomed, on 
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the evening of the Lord's Day, to gather together 
the children of the servants and attendants about 
Windsor Castle, and to give them herself instruc- 
tion from the Word of God. Blessed example 
from the first Lady in the Empire ! May it be 
extensively followed. H er Majesty has repeatedly 
shown and expressed her desire for the observance 
of the Lord's Day. 

If the observance of the Sabbath rest is 
so beneficial to individuals as we have endea- 
voured to show, its influence on national character 
is still greater and more perceptible. 

Great Britain and the United States are the 
two nations where the Lord's Day is most observed, 
and men of the highest influence and position 
assert that the wealth and general prosperity of 
these nations are largely due to the observance of 
the Sabbath. And it must be so ; for a nation 
which religiously observes the Lord's Day is better 
physically and morally than a nation that spends 
all days alike. 

The Right Honourable John Bright, M.P., 
when speaking in the House of Commons on this 
subject, said, ' The stability and character of our 
country, and the advancement of our race, depend, 
I believe, very largely upon the mode in which, 
the Day of Rest, which seems to have been specially 
adapted to the needs of mankind, shall be used 
and observed.' 
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Lord Macaulay, in one of his eloquent speeches, 
said of the Sabbath, * Of course I do not mean 
that a man will not produce more in a' week by 
working seven days than by working six ; but I 
very much doubt whether at the end of a year he 
will generally have produced more by working 
seven days a week than by working six days a 
week ; and I firmly believe that at the end of 
twenty years he will have produced less by work- 
ing seven days a week than by working' six days 
a week. The natural difference between Cam- 
pania and Spitzbergen is trifling when compared 
with thfe difference between a country inhabited 
by men full of bodily and mental vigour and a 
country inhabited by men sunk in bodily and 
mental decrepitude. Therefore it is that we are 
not poorer, but richer, because we have through 
many ages rested from our labour one day in 
seven. That day is not lost. While industry is 
suspended, while the plough lies in the furrow, 
while the Exchange is silent, while no smoke 
ascends from the factory, a process is going on 
quite as important to the wealth of the nation as 
any process which is performed on more busy 
days. Man, the machine of machines, is repairing 
and winding up, so that he returns to his labours 
on Monday with clearer intellect, with livelier 
spirits, with renewed corporeal vigour.' 

President Abraham Lincoln, of the United 
States, issued the following order in 1862 : * Thf 

c 
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President, Commander-in-Chief of the Army and 
Navy, desires and enforces the orderly observance 
of the Sabbath by the officers and men in the 
military and naval service. The importance for 
man and beast of the prescribed weekly rest, the 
sacred rights of Christian soldiers and sailors, a 
becoming deference to the best sentiments of a 
Christian people, and a due regard for the Divine 
Will, demand that Sunday labour in the army and 
navy be reduced to the measure of strict necessity. 
The discipline and character of the national forces 
should not suffer, nor the cause they defend be 
imperilled by the profanation of the day or name 
of the Most High.' 

Count Montalembert, an eminent Frenchman, 
gives the following testimony to the value of the 
observance of the Lord's Day : * Men are surprised 
sometimes by the ease with which the immense 
city of London is kept in order by a garrison of 
three small batalions and two squadrons, while to 
control the capital of France, which is half the 
size, 40,000 troops of the line and 60,000 national 
guards are necessary. But the stranger who 
arrives in London on a Sunday morning, when he 
sees everything suspended in that gigantic capital 
in obedience to God, when in the centre of that 
colossal business he finds silence and repose, 
scarcely interrupted by the bells which call to 
prayer, and by the immense crowds on their way 
to church, then his astonishment ceases. H^ 
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understands that there is another curb for a 
Christian people besides that made by bayonets, 
and that, where the law of God is fulfilled with 
such a solemn submissiveness, God Himself (if I 
dare use the words) charges Himself with the 
police arrangements/ 

Of all nations in the world Scotland is pre- 
eminent in its observance of the Lord's Day, and 
the results on its national character cannot be 
over-estimated. Physically, Scotchmen will bear 
favourable comparison with any civilised nation 
in the world. Intellectually, they are second to 
none. The Scottish regiments are famed through- 
out the world for their valour and endurance. 
Education, social improvements, order, and religion 
flourish in Scotland, and it is well known that 
Scotchmen will push their way in the world and 
succeed where many others would fail. 

And, while the observance of the Lord's Day 
has had so marked and beneficial an influence on 
the characters and position of Great Britain and 
the United States, the need of one day's rest in 
seven is most painfully seen in many Continental 
nations. 

At a great meeting of the Working Men's 
Lord's Day Rest Association, held in Exeter 
Hall, the Earl of Shaftesbury spoke as follows : 
' If you go to almost any of the great towns on 
the Continent and more especially if you go to 
Paris, you will there see every occupation carried 
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on on Sunday, and you will see the working man 
on that day earning his bread by the sweat of his 
brow ; and you will see those who have toiled for 
the six days still toiling on the seventh — man and 
beast both labouring as though there were never to 
be any rest — ahd what can be more shocking, 
what more degrading, than such a state of things ? 
Now you are banded together to prevent the 
introduction of such a state of things here. You 
declare that so far as your representations can go, 
so far as your efforts can go, above all, so far as 
your prayers can go, you will never allow such a 
state of things to exist in Old England. (Loud 
cheers.) You protest against it in the present ; 
you protest against it by anticipation ; you protest 
against it in this room, and throughout the country, 
and by every means God has placed at your dis- 
posal. Working men have often said to me, "If 
the Sabbath is taken away from us, our domestic 
life will be utterly destroyed ; we go out early on 
the week day and return late ; we never scarcely 
see our children, except when they are in bed ; 
and it will be impossible for parents to take their 
children on their knees and teach them their duty 
towards God and towards man if the working man 
has not the Sabbath to himself; everything of 
that sort will then be utterly destroyed." Now, 
my friends, stand out for that view of the matter. 
Give the Sunday to thought, to reading, to holy 
and legitimate recreation, to the house of God^ 
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and to prayer. It is in that way that you will 
raise yourselves in the social scale ; it is in that 
way that the mass of the people of England will 
rise in the social scale. Well now, my friends, I 
must leave you. I can only say in conclusion 
that, from the bottom of my heart, I pray that you 
may be prospered in this great undertaking ; I 
pray that such institutions as this may be multi- 
plied tenfold — nay, a hundredfold. I pray that 
this particular institution to which you belong 
may include within its bosom the great mass of 
the working people of London ; that you may 
feel what a privilege, what a blessing, what an 
honour the Lord's Day, if it be rightly observed, 
confers.' 

Mr. Samuel Smiles, a well-known author, and for 
many years the manager of one of the great railway 
lines of England, in his work entitled 'The 
Huguenots' writes thus of the Sunday in France : 
'The French are honest and thrifty. The in- 
dustry of the people is unceasing. Indeed it is 
excessive, for they work Sunday and Saturday. 
Sunday has long ceased to be a Sabbath in France. 
There is no day of rest there. When the Revo- 
lution abolished Saints' Days and Sabbath Days 
alike, Sunday work became an established practice. 
The museums and galleries are open on Sundays, 
but you look for the working people there in vain. 
They are at work in the factories, whose chimneys 
are smoking as usual; or building houses, or 
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working in the fields, or they are engaged in 
the various departments of labour. The Govern- 
ment works all go on as usual on Sundays. The 
railway trains run precisely as on week days. 
As you pass through the country on Sundays 
you see the people toiling in the fields. Their 
continuous devotipn to labour without a seventh 
day's rest cannot fail to have a deteriorating effect 
upon their physical as well as upon their social 
condition ; and this we believe it is which gives to 
the men, and especially to the women, of the 
country the look of a prematurely old and over- 
worked race.' 

Of all Continental nations, perhaps France 
suffers most from Sunday labour. There is much 
in Germany, and Russia, and Italy, and Austria, 
and in Switzerland, but most of all in France. 

During the Revolution which commenced in 
1789 the French Assembly endeavoured to 
destroy the Sabbath Day. It appointed one 
day's rest in ten. But the scheme failed, and 
during that and the succeeding years, France 
plunged into a gulf of wretchedness from which 
she suffers to-day. Her population increases but 
slowly, and from time to time she becomes the 
victim of designing men. Revolution succeeds 
revolution. War and conquest and ' military 
glory' are followed by humiliation, shame, and 
civil strife. The fiercest passions rage in all 
classes of society. The people have no rest. 
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Rest is what France needs ; and this is what all 
nations need, if they would have peace and happi- 
ness and moral and commercial prosperity to prevail. 



Another favourable result to the nation of the 
Lord's Day rest is the opportunity it gives for the 
worship of God. On this day men of all classes 
meet in the house of prayer. Their minds, 
engrossed in worldly cares all the week, are 
refreshed by the services they attend on the Lord's 
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Day. They bend the knee in prayer to Him 
through whom ' we live and move and have our 
being/ Songs of praise arise from the hearts of 
millions to the giver gf every good, and then there 
is the reading of God's word, and the listening to 
a sermon. Who can estimate the influence for 
good exerted on the Lord's Day in hundreds of 
thousands of places of worship where the Gospel 
is preached in various parts of the world ?^^ 

The national advantages of observing the 
Lord's Day, and the social, moral, and physical 
blessings which it brings to individuals, families, 
and communities, cannot be over-estimated. 

Health, temporal prosperity, domestic happi- 
ness, peace, intelligence, true piety, mental and 
bodily vigour, and many other blessings will all be 
found in a higher degree where the Lord's Day is 
duly observed. 

* In reply to a deputation, the Right Hoo-W. E. Gladstone, 
M.P., said : * The religious observance of Sunday is a main 
prop of the religious character of the country. From a morale 
social, and physical point of view, the observance of Sunday is 
a duty of absolute consequence.* 
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2. DISEASES WHICH ARE CAUSED OR INTENSIFIED BY UNBROKEN 
LABOUR AMONG THOSE WHOSE OCCUPATIONS DEPRIVE THEM 
OF WEEKLY REST, AS AMONG WORKERS WHOSE EMPLOYMENT 
DEMANDS SUSTAINED ATTENTION AS IN CERTAIN SHOPS, 
FACTORIES, AND AMONG RAILWAY, TELEGRAPHIC, AND 
POSTAL SERVANTS, ETC. 

God in His wisdom has made the human frame 
and mind capable of performing a certain amount 
of labour. The hours of labour are not defined 
by God ; but the days of labour are stated, * six 
days shalt thou labour,' but rest on the seventh. 
From this we may learn that while the hours of 
daily labour may and should be regulated according 
to circumstances, the rest of the seventh day is a 
necessity for all. 

The circumstances which should regulate the 
hours of labour are a man s physical and mental 
capacity for work and the nature of his occupation. 
We, however, live in a state of society where 
everything is done at high pressure. Competition, 
the love of money, the desire for fame, excite the 
mental and physical powers of men to endeavour 
to excel in the great race in which so large a 
portion of mankind is engaged. 

This high-pressure state of society, the 
rapidity with which we live, the speed 
with which everything is required to be 
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done, is one of the penalties of civilisation, and it 
is the parent of innumerable evils. The pale 
thin faces that we meet in work-rooms and 
factories ; the emaciated sufferers who crowd our 
hospitals and dispensaries ; the widow struggling 
to bring up her fatherless children, and the little 
ones left in the world to do the best they can, are 
in numberless cases the victims of overwork at 
exhausting employments. 

Some men, with very strong constitutions, are 
capable of performing a much greater amount of 
work than others ; but the hours of labour in any 
department of life should not be brought up to 
what the strongest can without injury to health 
perform, but brought down to what men of 
average strength can endure without suffering in 
health. 

There are in our midst large classes of men 
and young women whose employers exact from 
them the utmost amount of labour for (in too many 
cases) the smallest amount of pay. The strong in 
these employments may go on for many years, but 
they suffer in the end ; others break down in their 
prime, become wrecks, fill our hospitals, our poor- 
houses, our lunatic asylums, and burden their poor 
relations. 

Insanity is undoubtedly one of the diseases 
largely produced by excessive and continuous 
labour. Numbers who fill our madhouses would 
now be intelligent members of society had they 
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obtained proper rest on week days, and the repose 
of the Lord's Day. 

Dr. Edgar Sheppard, Medical Superintendent 
of the Middlesex County Lunatic Asylum at 
Colney Hatch, with more than 2,000 patients, 
writes in a letter to the author, dated March 
1874, as follows : * There can be no doubt that all 
the energies and capacities of the lower classes 
are frightfully overtaxed in this whirling, spinning, 
exacting age. This overtaxing is a fertile cause 
of insanity, and indicates the need of a fixed 
period of rest.' 

And no fixed period of rest is so beneficial as 
the weekly rest of the Lord's Day, especially if 
it be spent as a day of Holy rest and in communion 
with God. Many a brain which has given way 
under the weight of care would have been saved 
if Sunday had been devoted to Holy rest and the 
service of God. If the day is properly spent, the 
mind of man is enabled to rise to something 
higher and nobler than the things of earth. And 
although difficulties and sorrows may weary all 
the six days, the day of Holy rest will invigorate 
and nerve the mind to go forward bravely in the 
coming week. 

While visiting a friend several years ago the 
author was shown an album. One portrait in it 
was that of a fine handsome man, in the full 
vigour of life. ' You might have taken a lease 
of his life/ remarked his sister. * But now there 
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IS no hope of his recovery/ observed his brother. 
* His sorrowing wife is more lonely than a widow, 
and two dear little children are worse off than 
orphans/ * Why ? ' ' Because the husband and 
father has lost his reason/ * That heaviest of all 
human calamities has overtaken him/ * And what 
has caused him to lose his reason ? ' * Overwork 
and anxiety/ was the reply. * He held a good 
position, with a fair income ; but he lost his posi- 
tion, lost his income, and lost his reason, for the 
want of rest Excessive mental work produced 
softening of the brain. He had no time to go to 
the House of God on Sundays. He was too 
busy ; he had writing to do. Poor fellow ! how 
little did he think that soon all his time would be 
spent in the dreary society of those afflicted like 
himself! If he had used his Sundays for rest and 
worship, if that busy brain had thrown away the 
books one day in seven, he might now have been 
happy in the bosom of his family. 

England has lost some of her greatest states- 
men through continuous labour without a Sabbath 
rest. Pitt and Canning shortened their days 
through ceaseless work. Whitbread, Castlereagh, 
and Romilly lost their reason through incessant 
toil, arid each terminated his own existence. 

Railway servants, cab and omnibus men, and 
persons engaged on steamboats, on rivers and 
canals, telegraph employes, rural postmen, bakers, 
publicans, waiters, &c., are particularly exposed 
to the evils of Sundav labour. 
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The following is an extract from a letter 
received by the author from a clergyman residing 
in London in 1867 : — 

* The ticket-taker at the Pier is now 

at Han well Lunatic Asylum. For the last seven 
years he has stood in his box from eight in the 
morning till dark, on Sundays as well as week- 
days (not even allowed half-an-hour for his din- 
ner) ; and in that term of seven years he has only 
had two days' holiday. No wonder he has gone 
mad. He is a steady, respectable man. His 
wife told me the other day how much they 
deplored Sunday work.* 

In a small work published by Messrs. Partridge 
and Co., of London, the following sad case of lunacy 
arising from continuous work is mentioned : — 

'A respectably-dressed lunatic attracted my 

attention in the Asylum. He took no 

notice of the questions put to him. He was busy 
calculating profit and loss upon various transac- 
tions, and giving instructions to his clerks, as 
though he were still in his counting-house. It was 

Mr. , the once successful merchant. On my 

mentioning his name amongst a few friiends who 
had known him in the days of his prosperity, one 
of them remarked, " Ah, poor fellow, he used to 
boast that his most successful speculations had been 
planned on the Sabbath ; * the better the day the 
better the deed,' he would say. He never gave 
his mind any rest ; I believe that if he had 
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honoured the Sabbath he would not have lost 
his reason." ' 

Consumption, or disease of the lungs, is another 
malady largely produced by excessive labour. 
Especially do those who work in an impure atmo- 
sphere at sedentary employments suffer from this 
complaint, and also those who are exposed to 
inclement weather, which subjects them to 
severe colds and lays the foundation of con- 
sumption. 

Rural postmen appear to be exposed to this 
complaint. They walk very long journeys, varying 
from ten to twenty-five miles every day, seven days 
a week. They are exposed to all weathers. 
Often they are drenched through to the skin 
with rain and snow, and remain in wet clothing 
all day long. However slippery the roads may 
be from snow or ice, they dare riot stop. The 
sun may pour his rays in great fierceness, but 
on the rural postman must journey. This ex- 
posure to wet and cold, to the heat and dust of 
country roads, is a fertile cause of disease. The 
author came across a young rural post messenger 
in the Isle of Wight, who in the winter had to 
wear a respirator and feared that he would have 
to resign his employment, as the long journeys 
in all weathers affected his lungs. The following 
extract from a letter in the Times newspaper 
confirms the statement that rural postmen suffer 
from consumption. The letter was written by 
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'A Rector/ and is as follows : — * I am glad to see in 
your remarks upon improvements in the Post 
Office, that the interests of a very humble class 
— ^the letter-carriers — has not escaped your notice. 
How they may fare in more favoured regions I know 
not, but in our country of long distances and sparse 
villages, the lot of those unlucky pariahs of the Post 
Office is a good deal worse than that of the hacks 
who drag the mails. Twenty miles is the com- 
mon trudge, with no remission on Sundays. The 
postman in my own village walks more than twenty- 
two miles daily. His Sunday duty is now remitted, 
on ah almost universal petition from the house- 
holders in all the villages in his favour. It seemed 
to be considered in the neighbourhood the rule 
that postmen should die quickly. The last post- 
man soon died of consumption, and the present, 
even now that he gets his Sunday holiday, seems 
on the road to do so.' 

The author during the last sixteen years has had 
a very large correspondence with rural postmen in 
England, many of whom have detailed their 
grievances to him. One writes as follows : * I have 
had, during my long period of posting, two or three 
severe fits of illness, brought on, as my medical 
attendant can testify, by exposure and overwork.' 

Another writes : * My average walk is nearly 
twenty miles per day, which is very hard work. I 
have been in this place over six years and I begin 
to feel that my constitution is giving way. I caught 

* See Appendix III. 
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a dreadful cold last Tuesday week, and have noi 
been able to resume my duties since. I trust we 
shall before long get that rest we stand in need 
of so much !' 

A third writes : ' I am one of the unfortunate 
men who have been deprived of my Sundays for 
over six years, and in this time I have had more 
sickness than ever I had in my life before. My 
doctor tells me that it is overwork that has caused 
my health to break.' 

In the Birmingham Daily Post a writer, in ap- 
pealing for Sunday rest for the postmen, said : 



* Many years ago it was my duty, three or four 
days in the week, to walk about the same distance 
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which our postmen do now, and I know, although 
myself a strong man and able to make great exer- 
tion when required, if I had been obliged to do 
such work during the six days I should have sunk 
under it. I have it from a medical gentleman that 
the Post Office employes do suffer from their 
unintermitting duties. The service wearies and 
fags out strong men.' 

Heart-disease is another complaint often pro- 
duced by excessive labour,, and one which appears 
to be largely on the increase in Great Britain. 
Some have accounted for this by the fact that 
railway travelling is much on the increase. Many 
men reside at a distance of fifty miles from their 
places of business, and rush backwards and for- 
wards in express trains night and morning, travel- 
ling at the rate of fifty miles an hour ; and there is 
no doubt that many railway servants suffer from 
this disease in consequence of the excitement 
and fearfully long hours they are required to 
work. Often do these men work fourteen, 
sixteen, eighteen, and more hours daily. On 
some lines their regular hours are fourteen to 
eighteen daily, without the necessary interval of 
Sunday. The author was conversing with a station- 
master in Yorkshire in July 1874, who informed 
him that during the twenty-one years that he had 
served the company, he had not been off duty 
more than three days at one time. * The men,' he 
observed, * become stupefied in consequence of the 

D 
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want of proper rest and change.' It has been 
observed that you rarely see on our railways a 
hearty old man. A man of fifty years of age 
working on a railway is seldom to be met with. 
The reason is, that before the age of fifty num- 
bers of the men are worn-out and unable to 
continue in a position where they are subject to 
such excessive wear-and-tear of body and mind. 

In mentioning disease of the heart and sudden 
death as produced by excessive labour, the author 
remembers the case of a rural postman who, in 
a letter to him, said : ' The poor man who did my 
work during my last illness was found dead in 
bed one morning, owing to over-exertion, as was 
proved at the inquest.' 

The journeymen bakers are a class of men 
who have long suffered from excessive hours of 
labour. Cases have been known where these men 
have worked in close unhealthy bakehouses from 
six o'clock on Friday night till one o'clock on 
Sunday afternoon ; and the attention of the Eng- 
lish House of Commons has been repeatedly di- 
rected to their condition, and measures have been 
passed for their relief. 

Dr. William Guy, who has paid great attention 
to the condition of journeymen bakers, once com- 
pared the sickness prevailing amongst bakers, who 
work long hours on weekdays and Sundays, with 
the sickness prevailing amongst men of other trades 
who enjoy the Sabbath. He found that the fol- 
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lowing proportions of men in various trades were 
subject to complaints of one sort or another : — 

Silk Printers i8 in the loo subject to various complaints. 

Scavengers 19 ditto ditto 

Bricklayers' Labourers 25 ditto ditto 

Carpenters 26 ditto ditto 

Brickmakers 36 ditto ditto 

Journeymen Bakers 70 ditto ditto 

The silk printers, scavengers, bricklayers, car- 
penters, and brickmakers in England all enjoy the 
whole of Sunday for rest : many of them leave off 
at mid-day on Saturday. The journeymen bakers 
work many more hours on week-days and a 
great part of Sundays, and the result is seen in the 
above figures. Of course the author does not 
mean to imply that the great amount of disease 
among bakers is all due to the want of Sunday 
rest ; but he does mean to convey that their suf- 
ferings are aggravated and increased through the 
lack of the Sabbath rest. 

Chest complaints prevail to a frightful extent 
amongst these poor men. Out of 100 journeymen 
bakers examined by Dr. Guy he found that 80 
were subject to chest complaints. Out of 100 
compositors, many of whom work on the Lord's 
Day, 24 were found to be suffering from com- 
plaints of the chest. 

Spitting of blood is often caused by excessive 
labour, especially where the work is performed in 
close, unhealthy atmospheres and workshops. The 
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spitting of blood has often been the first symptom 
of a long and painful illness experienced by young 
persons of both sexes who have been confined for 
many hours at close employments. 

Pulmonary diseases are in numerous cases 
brought about by continuous and excessive labour. 
In an appeal to the ladies of the United Kingdom 
on behalf of the milliners' aud dressmakers' 
assistants, issued by The London Early Closing 
Association, the evils of overwork are thus quoted 
from a parliamentary document by Mr. Robert 
Baker, who says : 

* To my mind it seems very fallacious reason- 
ing to attempt to justify overtime amongst females 
in milliners' shops on the ground that, taking the 
year through, the hours of work average less than 
sixty weekly. A girl is not a whit less likely to 
be injured physically and morally by working four- 
teen hours in May and June because she is not to 
work more than seven hours in September and 
October. The house-surgeon of a large hospital 
has stated that every year he had a large number 
of cases of pulmonary diseases in girls, the origin 
of which he could distinctly trace to long and late 
hours in overcrowded and unhealthy workrooms.' 

'It is stated, on eminent medical authority, that 
1 ,000 lives are sacrificed annually in London alone 
through overwork, and that probably four times 
this number of persons, thus occupied, receive, 
injury to their health, resulting in serious illness, 
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often terminating in chronic and eventually fatal 
disease.' 

Nervous diseases of every kind, with all the 
misery endured by those who suffer from them, 
are in many cases the results of excessive labour 
of body or mind. What fears haunt the mind 
night and day through an overwrought nervous 
isiystem ! How many suicides might have 
been averted if the victims had received proper 
rest ! Many persons possessing brilliant powers 
of mind are constitutionally nervous. To such 
the Sabbath rest is particularly essential. Keep 
them at work on all days alike, and you blight theii' 
existence and cast a deep shadow over what might 
be a beautiful and happy life. 

There are many occupations in which persons 
are employed for many hours in each day in a stand - 
ing position, such for instance as railway servants, 
shop assistants, and many workers in factories. 
Mr. Samuel Smith, a surgeon, who gave evidence 
before a ParliamentaryCommittee in 1832, says 
that such a position frequently has the effect ot 
producing an ulcerated state of the legs. 

When we read the returns of the causes of 
death, we are struck with the fact that so few die 
from decay of nature, and we cannot help believ- 
ing that innumerable diseases, unknown suffering, 
and many premature deaths are caused by the 
system of overwork which prevails in the most 
civilised communities. 
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3- THE PRACTICAL CONSEQUENCES WHICH FLOW FROM THE 
CONSIDERATIONS AND THE FACTS WHICH HAVE BEEN 
ADDUCED. 

The first thought which occurs to the mind 
on considering the facts and arguments mentioned 
in the foregoing pages is the absolute necessity 
pf the Lord's Day rest. It is necessary for the 
moral and physical welfare of individuals, fami- 
lies, and nations. A nation will be more pros- 
perous, and the people will be more moral and 
happy, if one day in seven is set apart for bodily 
rest and the worship of God. 

The lamentable extent of Sunday labour 
which prevails deserves the most serious consi- 
deration of all classes of enlightened men who 
desire the welfare of their fellow-men. 

It is in the power, and it is the duty of 
governments and legislators to pass wise laws for 
lessening unnecessary labour on the Lord's Day. 
The health and the moral welfare of the nation 
are the grounds on which such laws should be 
passed. 

No effort or expense should be spared by 
those who value the Lord's Day in aiming to create 
and foster a right public opinion as to the advan- 
tages of the Lord's Day rest. The aid of the 
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pulpit, the press, and the platform should be 
extensively used in the circulation of information ; 
and facts on the subject should be constantly 
supplied to legislators and persons of influence. 

Organisation is most essential. Without it 
but little can be done ; in^ith it, perfected and wisely 
directed, much may be accomplished. Public 
companies seeking only a dividend for their share- 
holders are amongst the greatest enemies of 
Lord's Day rest, but by careful watching, and 
by persistent efforts, the action of public com 
panies desecrating the Lord's Day may often be 
thwarted. 



SUNDAY AT S: 



APPENDIX. 



I. 

The necessity of organised efforts to resist the attempts of 
the Directors of Public Companies to appropriate the 
Day of Rest to the business of dividend-making is very 
clearly seen in the recent proceedings of the Brighton 
Aquarium and other Public Companies, 

The Statute 21 George III. cap. 49 prohibits the 
opening on Sundays, for money, of any place of * enter- 
tainment or amusement' 

This Act, ever since it was passed, in 1781, till 
recently, has effectually secured for immense numbers of 
persons, whose daily bread is earned in connection with 
the amusements of the people, a day of rest on Sundays 
from their ordinary toil. 

In 1872 the Directors of the Brighton Aquarium 
Company, in defiance of this Act of Parliament, opened 
their aquarium, with its brass band and other amuse- 
ments, on Sundays, for money, and extensively adver- 
tised the same. 

Upwards of 40 persons were employed in the various 
departments of the Aquarium on Sundays — viz., 12 fish- 
men, programme-sellers, engineers, ticket-takers, lavatory 
attendants, weighing-machine-boy, 16 bandsmen (em- 
ployed in the evening), and 14 waiters, barmen, cooks, 
&c., in the refreshment departments. It also stimulated 
Sunday labour on railways, cabs, omnibuses, and in shops 
by the Sunday excursionists attracted. 

The Directors make a dividend of 10 per cent., and 
in anticipation of being obliged to close on Sundays, by 
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the decision in April 1875 against the Sunday opening in 
the Court of Queen's Bench, they stated, in their Report 
for February 1875 : 'That an adverse decision would be of 
serious financial consequence to the Company, and it 
would then become necessary to resort to the most 
strenuous efforts, in combination with other institutions 
similarly affected, to obtain a satisfactory modification 
or repeal of the Act in question/ 

So that, because the law will not allow the Directors 
of the Brighton Aquarium to make a profit out 01 
Sunday labour, because obedience to the law will pre- 
vent them from making a dividend of 10 per eent, they 
ask that this law, which secures Sunday rest to vast 
masses of the people, shall be repealed. 

If this Act, prohibiting the opening of places of 
amusement on Sunday for money, were repealed, the 
results would be most disastrous. 

The proprietors of an enormous number of places of 
amusement (the immoral as well as the harmless places) 
would be at liberty to open and to have entertainments 
for money on Sundays. 

Some capitalists and those who cater for the public 
amusement, encouraged by the large profit of 10 per 
cent, made by the Brighton Aquarium Company, would 
immediately invest their money in Sunday amusements 
of many kinds. A Continental Sunday, with all its toil 
for the poor and amusement for the well-to-do, would 
speedily be introduced to England. Sunday would be 
like a Bank Holiday. 

The following article from the Times y written when the 
late Mr. Hume proposed to open museums on Sundays, 
is equally applicable to the opening of aquariums &c. 
on Sundays: — 

' Every hour's reflection confirms us in the opinion 
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we advanced, that the success of Mr. Hume's scheme 
would speedily be attended with most serious mis- 
chief to those very classes whose condition it was 
meant to improve. There is already a strong disposi- 
tion to grasp at the little privileges of the working 
classes. As much food as will sustain, and as much 
rest as will preserve, that strength which is consumed 
for the gains of others, is less than would be left them 
by their masters if no law intervened to curb their 
rapacity. Law, custom, and opinion, at present too 
strong for the aggressions of avarice, protect the labourer 
in the enjoyment of his periodical relief from toil. The 
taskmaster dares not yet deny the pittance of time that 
is demanded in the name of religion, and for the pur- 
poses of rest. But already he grudges this abstraction 
from his means ; and if the barrier which now restrains 
him is once broken down for another object, he will 
quickly seize the opportunity for effecting his own. Nor 
will his task be any longer difficult. The workman will 
have voluntarily forsaken the usages he could have 
pleaded in his own behalf. The necessity of excursions 
and sightseeing can never be urged like the necessity 
for worship and rest. That griping spirit, which has 
already encroached upon the years of infancy and the 
hours of sleep, will hardly give way to the claims of a 
museum or a steamboat. They who are so eager for 
jaunting will be not unreasonably presumed to be brisk 
enough for working, and the seventh day will soon be 
swallowed, like the thirteenth hour, in the gorge of com- 
mercial cupidity. 

' These considerations are not overstrained. ' The 
unavoidable necessities of competition soon turn an ex- 
ception into a rule. We know that the persistence of a 
single tradesman in extreme or inconvenient hours of 
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trade compels all his brethren to the same course. The 
opening of museums on Sundays will preclude the pos- 
sibility of closing other exhibitions equally innocent and 
attractive. Why should private collectors be debarred 
the licence assumed by the nation ? If Sunday visitors 
be able and willing to spend a shilling of their weekly 
earnings in the purchase of a harmless gratification, why 
should they not be as free to do so as to avail them- 
selves of a gratuitous exhibition ? Why should not 
Madame Tussaud's be open ? — why not Vauxhall ? The 
line of demarcation would grow more and more difficult 
to draw. Under our present institutions we can very 
justly close the theatres on the Sunday ; but after the 
proposed infraction of them, we should be in a strange 
dilemma even on this point. If scenic representa- 
tions are abstractedly innocent, why proscribe them on 
a Sunday.^ If abstractedly otherwise, why encourage 
them on the other six days of the week ? But each of 
these exhibitions would entail a proportionate extension 
of traffic and trade, till at last a closed shop on a Sunday 
would be a rarity resulting from the circumstances of 
the district or the position of the individual.' — Times^ 
September 3, 1846. 

On 9th December, 1865, the Times contained the 
following leading article : — 

* How much we all owe to the observance of Sunday 
it would be difficult .to estimate. In this city to great 
numbers of men it is an absolute necessity. It is pro- 
bably the only institution which prevents work from 
becoming continuous. Such are the daily increasing 
demands of labour, that to men without this enforced 
break, life would become one perpetual whirl of occu- 
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pation. The sudden change of thought, the universal 
break, the pause in every business, afford a refreshment 
to the mind scarcely less than that of sleep to the 
body, and give opportunities for family intercourse and 
for quiet reflection which it would be impossible other- 
wise to obtain. The artisan, above all, whose business 
does not follow him to his home, may spend a quiet 
day with his family in complete relaxation. We may 
be allowed to think that the day has had an influence 
on our national character, and contributed a sobriety, a 
steadiness, and a thoughtfulness to it which it would 
otherwise have wanted. 

'With this feeling, we do not want, nor will the 
working-men want, our Sunday to be turned into a 
mere holiday, marked by all the bustle and hurry and 
excitement of sightseeing. There is now, it should be 
added, not the least excuse for pretending that Sundays 
are the only times on which they can see such places. 
It is easy both to see and to know that they are every 
year obtaining more holidays, and spending them 
during the summer in trips into the country, Saturday 
afternoon is fast becoming a regular half-holiday, and 
with the hours of work which are now common among 
working-men, we doubt whether they have not quite as 
many opportunities for seeing sights as the harder- 
worked classes above them. Let the exhibitions, as far 
as possible, like the Royal Academy and the Kensing- 
ton Museum, be opened in the evening, and there will, 
we think, be nothing on this score of which they can 
complain. Let us, in short, have as much rest, quiet, 
and refreshment, mental and bodily, for all classes, as 
possible, and for that reason let us avoid setting a 
public example of opening shows and attracting sight- 
seers on Sundays. . A day of rest is more than a 
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holiday, and let us keep Sunday for the former and not 
for the latter. If the working-men are coming to be of 
this opinion, we congratulate them upon their good 
sense, and we trust that on this occasion they will not 
allow themselves to be misrepresented. The clamour 
on this subject has no chance of receiving much atten- 
tion, except so far as it is supposed to express the 
wishes of the working classes. If they are against such 
a change nobody else is for it* — The Times ^ gth 
December, 1865. 

III. 
Sir Charles Reed, at the request, and with the 
support of the Working-men's Lord's Day Rest Asso- 
ciation, took up the cause of the provincial postmen in 
the House of Commons. The result of the debate on 
the subject was that some important concessions were 
made for the benefit of the postmen. The rule requiring 
that a Sunday post should not be abolished, except at 
the request of the receivers of six-sevenths of the letters, 
was altered to a proportion of two-thirds. In towns the 
post-offices were to be closed on Sundays except one 
central office. Substitutes were to be provided (at the 
Government expense) on Sundays for the rural postmen 
where the journeys were exceptionally long, and other 
advantages were secured by means of which the Sun- 
day work of many hundreds of post-office officials has 
been abolished ; but, while we are thankful for these 
concessions, we still feel that Sunday Postal work could, 
and ought to be, entirely abolished. 
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